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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


GLOSSARY OF TERMS PERTAINING 
TO 
THE TRADE OF CHIMNEY-SWEEPING 


(Continued from page 355) 


ScrUBBING: Possibly, rubbing. OED cites 
for scrub, to scratch, rub (a part of one’s 


body). 
1596 Nashe Saffron Walden (OED) O 2b 
He put his hand in his pocket but to scrub 
’ his arm a little that itcht. 
1818 Minutes of Evidence June 18, 12 
Would not cleanliness prevent Sooty 
Warts?—Yes, it assuredly would; it is 
with the Heat of the Hot Chimneys, and 
with the Sweat of the Boys and the Soot 
all sticking together, and not getting 
washed, and their Leather Breaches scrub- 
bing them so, that brings it on. 
Si: Sixpence. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elson 137 A si, a sixpence. 
SKUFTER: Police. Cant. Not listed in Halli- 
well, Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elson 135 Their cant words of warn- 
ing were given to the rogue in time to 
escape with stolen booty, ere the owner, 
who is termed the splorger, or the skufter, 
a cant name for police, understood that 
was the man they should have arrested. 
SLanT: Of persons: to travel, move, sail, 
V etc. in an oblique direction. OED. 
1851 Mayhew II 368 ‘In wide flues you 
climb with your elbows and your legs 
spread out, your feet pressing against the 
sides of the flue; but in narrow flues, such 
a$ Nine-inch ones, you must slant it; you 
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must have your sides in the angles, it’s 
wider there, and go up just that way.’ 
(Here he threw himself into position— 
placing one arm close to his side, with 
the palm of the hand turned outwards, as 
if pressing the side of the flue, and extend- 
ing the other arm high above his head, the 
hand apparently pressing in the same 


manner.) ‘There, he continued, ‘that’s 
slantin’.’ 
SNATCHER: Bone. Cant. Not listed in 


Halliwell or Wright. OED gives snoach 
v. dial. also snotch [Imitative] To snuffle; 
to breathe or speak through the nose, etc. 
1900 Elson 137 They [clothes] would be 
sold at the first second-hand clothes shop, 
or the rag and snoatcher (bone) man 
would buy them. 

Soot-BaG: Sack used by sweeps to hold soot. 
1798 Hull Advert. (OED) 18 Aug 3/3 A 
Chimney-sweeper put the troublesome 
gentleman into a soot-bag. 
= Slang Dict. (OED) Soot-bag a reti- 
cule. 

SooT-CaNCER : 
CANCER. 
1878 Walsham Surg. Pathol. (OED) xiii 
369 From the great frequency with which 
it occurs in chimney-sweepers, cancer of 
the scrotum is generally designated the 
soot- or sweeps-cancer. 

Soot-Door: Small opening made in flues to 
permit entrance of machine. 

21839 The Trade of Shimney-Sweeping 
Exhibited in Its True Light i Perhaps one 
chimney in two thousand may require a 
soot door, or register, as it is sometimes 
called, to adapt it to the use of the brush. 

Soot-Man: A sweep. Wright. 

Soot-Poke: A sweep’s bag. Wright. 

Sooty: A Sweep. Hence Sootiman, sb. a 
sweep. Wright. 

1810 Boswell Poet. Wks. (Wright) (1871) 
49 Reckless of the bright Lochaver axe, 
The sable Sootiman would dust his sacks. 

Soory-Boy: Climbing-boy. 

1785 J. Hanway A Sent. Hist. xxvi If 
charity extends to the relief of every kind 
of suffering of body and mind, it takes in 
the chimney-sweeping sooty-boy and the 
miserable negroe-slave. 

Soot-WarTs: See CHIMNEY - SWEEPER’S 
CANCER. 

21810 P. Pott obs. Chimney Sweeper’s 
Cancer (OED) It is a disease which always 
makes its first attack on the inferior part 
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of the scrotum . . . the trade calls it the 
soot-wart. 
Sooty-Warts: See CHIMNEY-SWEEPER’S 


CANCER. 
1818 Minutes of Evidence Taken before 
Committee on Employment of Boys in 
Sweeping Chimnies, Feb. 25, 19 On what 
part of the person are those sooty warts, 
as you term them?—On the scrotum. 
SPLORGER: Owner. Cant. Not listed in 
Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elson 135 The owner, who is termed 
the splorger. 
SPREADHAM: Butter. Possibly variant of 
_— cited in OED as butter. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. (OED) 
Spread, butter. 
1900 Elson 136 Spreadham (butter). 
SpuDs: Potatoes. OED. 
1900 Elson 137 Potatoes, spuds. 
Stamps: Shoes. OED. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. (OED) 
Stamps, shoes. 
1900 Elson 137 If it happened there was 
a tender-hearted mistress, or rum mort in 
slang, the sweep-boy would be told in 
cant to mang for a pair of stamps (shoes). 
STRIKE-MEASURE: Container in which soot 
was usually sold. For strike, Halliwell 
gives bushel; Wright, a measure of corn, 
varying from half a bushel to four 
bushels; OED, an instrument, usually a 
rod or narrow board, used in various 
trades . . . for levelling a surface by strik- 
ing off ‘the superfluous material; a de- 
nomination of dry measure used in various 
parts of England (but not officially recog- 
nized since the 16th C.) usually identical 
with the bushel, but in some districts equal 
toa half-bushel, and in others to two or 
four bushels. Also, the cylindrical wooden 
measuring vessel containing this quantity. 
1900 Elson 79 One favourite mode of 
procedure was to tread the soot down hard 
in the strike-measure until it was half-full 
and caked, then the loose soot added on 
top would be all that would run from the 
measure. 
Sweep: A chimney-sweeper. Prob. taken 
n from the chimney-sweeper’s street cry 
‘Sweep!’ OED. 
1827 Hood Bianca’s Dream (OED) 108 
I skin as sooty as a sweep. A disreputable 
person; a scamp, blackguard. slang. and 
dial. OED. 
1853 Househ. Words (OED) VIII 75/2 
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A sy person is a snob, a sweep, and a 
scurf. 
Name for two Australian Marine 
Scorpis acquipennis and Incisidens. OED, 
A term of contempt: e.g. * What as 
the man is’; ‘ You dirty sweep.’ OED, 
Sweep: To remove refuse from chimneys 
v by brushing. 
1775 Lett. John Murray (OED) (1901) 225 
Be careful to have the used Chimneys 
sweep'd once a month. 
To do the chimney-sweeping for. Collog. 
or vulgar. D. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair (OED) k 
Mr. Chummey, the chimney-purifier, who 
had swep’ the last three families. 
Sweep-Boy: Sometimes a reference to a 
climbing-boy. 
SweeP-CHIMNEY: Qbs. or dial. a chimney- 
sweeper. 
1657 Baxter Min. agst. Malign. (OED) 
- $12. 6 I would be a Plow-man, . . . if not 
a sweep-Chimney, rather than a Minister, 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. (OED) III 87 
It [conduit of stone for water] serves only 
for Sweep-Chimneys to stand by .. . and 
—- vulgarly call’d Sweep-Chimneys- 
all. 
1826 Times (OED) 5 Jan. 3/4 He wasa 
sweep-chimney by profession. 
1858 Hughes Scour. White Horse (OED) 
v. 94 Amongst ’em a sweep chimley and 
a millurd. 


Sweeps: A nickname for the Rifle Brigade 
(dark coloured uniform) OED. 

Sweep’s CANCER: See CHIMNEY-SWEEPER’S 
CANCER. 

SweeEp’s Trot: A jo 
1842 Lover i. 8 Andy . 
started on his errand in that peculiar pace 
which is elegantly called a ‘ sweep’s trot.’ 

— Nonce-wd. Sweeps collectively. 
1855 A. C. Coxe Impress. Eng. (OED) 
(1856) Jack-in-the-Green, on a May-day 
in London . . . this beneficial anniversary 
of sweepdom. 

SWEEPER: Sometimes reference to chimney- 
sweepers 
1530 Palser. (OED) 278/1 Swepar of 


Chymneys. 

1657 J. Watts Scribe, Pharisee, etc. (OED) 
1. 267 Those chimney houses, so foul, 
black, and sooty, that they need the 
sweeper to come to them quickly. 
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Sweery: Dial. also s.w. dial zweepy. A 
chimney-sweep or his boy. OED. 

1798 T. Morton Speed the Pough (OED) 
1 ii (1800) 10 Little zweepy do tell. 
1825-80 Jamieson (OED) Sweepie, a 
chimney sweeper, Aberd. 

Switch: A brush. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. 

1900 Elson 137 The brush a switch. 

Tamer: A watch. Dict. Mod. Slang 107. 
1113. Chimney Sweepers. A Town 
Eclogue 3 It wasn’t Jack that hid the 
Gemman’s Tatler in the sack. 

Tw THE Dappie: Shake hands. Dict. 
Mod. Slang 109 Tip, to give, lend, or 
hand over anything to another person; 
28 Daddles, hands. Norf. 

Wright Daddle, the fist, or hand. 
1713. Chimney Sweepers. A Town 
Eclogue 4 Tip us your daddle, Dingy. 

TuruM: Threepence. Halliwell. 

1900 Elson 137 “ Twopence, a thrum; 
threepence.” It would appear that the 

ctuation is incorrect or that Elson may 
“ been in error in giving the value of 
a “thrum” as “ twopence.” 

Tuccery: Covering for the feet. Wright 
cites tugs for boots or shoes; OED gives 
toggery for garments, clothes collectively. 
1900 Elson 137 Or any old tuggery, versus 
clothes, to keep the poor bare feet warm. 

Tuccy: Cloth hung over fireplace to keep 
soot from falling into the room. Not 
listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. 
1900 Elson 137 The sooty cloth was a 


tuggy. 
Win: A penny. OED. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. (OED). Win 
or Winchester, a penny. Slang. 
1900 Elson 136-7 A win, a penny. 
WinpBUSTER: A penny roll. Not listed in 
Halliwell, Wright, or OED. However, 
OED cites buster, vulgar corruption of 
burster, as roll. 
1839 New Monthly Mag. (OED) LVI 358 
We can. . . buy a twopenny buster at a 
baker’s shop. 
1900 Elson 134 A penny roll is a win 
buster. 


By good fortune, I very recently came 
across a copy of ‘A Dictionary of Modern 
Slang, Cant, and Vulgar Words, used at the 
Present day in the streets of London; the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; the 

Ouses of Parliament; the dens of St. Giles; 
and the Palaces of St. James. Preceded by a 
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history of cant and vulgar language from 
the time of Henry VIII; showing its con- 
nection with the gipsey tongue; with glos- 
saries of two secret languages, spoken by the 
wandering tribes of London, the coster- 
mongers, and the patterers.. By a London 
Antiquary, London, John Camden Hotten, 
1859. This book with the long title has 
been of great assistance in verifying some 
of the terms not listed in other reference 


‘books, and from it I have taken the follow- 


ing items: 

Cas: Cheese. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. However, Dict. Mod. 
Slang xix. cites cassan, var. cassam, as 
both old and modern cant for cheese. 
1900 Elson 136 a cant (piece) of . . . cas 
(cheese). 

CuiF: Knife. Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. Dict. Mod. Slang 20 
cites chive, a knife; a sharp tool of any 
kind. Old cant. 

1900 Elson 137 A knife a chif. 

CuTTING Away From: Running away. Not 

listed in Halliwell, Wright, or OED. Dict. 
Mod. Slang 28 Cut, to run away, move off 
quickly. 
1900 Elson 133 He was too much afraid to 
join me in cutting away from so rascally 
an employer, and I was obliged reluctantly 
to leave him there. 

Dinc My Buttons: Strike my buttons (cp. 
strike me pink). Not listed in Halliwell, 
Wright, or OED. Dict. Mod. Slang 31 
gives Ding, to strike, to throw away, or 
get rid of anything. 

1773 Chimney Sweepers. A Town Eclogue 
4 And, ding my buttons! sooner I'd be 
—< than hurt a single hair o’ Dingy’s 
ead. 

GeorGE L. PHILLIPPs. 


THE HOLLOW SWORD-BLADE 
COMPANY 


(Continued from page 380) 


AFTER so much intensive preparation, 

and advertisement worthy of a modern 
enterprise, it is distinctly doubtful whether 
the Hollow Sword-Blade Company ever 
made any hollow sword-blades at all. It 
certainly did make blades, for besides the 
notice in the Gazette already quoted, it 
inserted another one in the same official 
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journal on July 10/13, 1699, in which it 
informs the trade that it will 

put to the candle at Cutlers’ Hall, Cloak 

Lane, what sword-blades it has finished. 

The blades may be seen in the Company’s 

warehouse in New Street three days next 

before the sale. 

but it is careful to avoid specifying the 
types of blade it has to offer. During 
Marlborough’s campaigns Shotley was busy 
with blades for the army, but these, of 
course, were broadsword blades and not 
hollow blades. Clause 7 of the Charter 
empowers the Company to adopt a trade- 
mark by which to distinguish its blades 
from all others, and this may be the first 
instance in which the monopoly of a mark 
was granted by the State. What mark the 
Company chose is not on record, but a 
good many broadswords exist with blades 
marked SHOTLEY BRIDGE, Or SHOTLEY with 
a stamp representing a bridge. These are 
not uncommon, but the writer, so far, has 
never seen a hollow blade identifiable as a 
Shotley one. 

Government orders ceased abruptly after 
the Peace of Ryswick, but if Shotley had 
been successful in making the type of blade 
which was the excuse for its existence, it 
should have had no obvious difficulty in 
turning over from a war to a peace footing, 
for hollow blades were ever gaining in 

pularity for civilian wear. What actually 

appened was that the Company, appar- 

ently deciding that blade-making was not a 
royal road to fortune, gave up the business 
altogether, transferring the Shotley works 
to Hermann Mohll in 1703. 

Freed from the irksome trammels of 
trade, the Company launched forth into 
finance. It sunk some £20,000 in the 
purchase of Irish estates forfeited under 
attainders, and this may have been about 
the extent of its available capital for, in the 
London Gazette of April 20/24, 1704, it 
gives notice of a General Court to be held 
at Founders’ Hall, Lothbury :— 

when the Books will be opened, (and 

from there adjourned to their House in 

Birchin Lane), for admitting a Subscrip- 

tion for enlargeing the Stock of the said 

Company in order to discharge the In- 

cumbrances upon its Estates in Ireland. 
Whether the additional capital was forth- 
coming or not is not in evidence, but if it 
were, good money was thrown after bad, 


for the speculation was disastrous. The 
Irish Parliament, knowing how cheaply the 
estates had been bought, and jealous leg 
the Company should become too powerful 
in Ireland, refused to permit it, in it 
corporate capacity, to take conveyance of 
lands. (Selden Society. Select Charters, 
1913. Vol. 28, p. cxiv.) Nothing remained 
for the Company to do but to liquidate its 
investments, and to distribute its assets, 
This happened in 1709. 

But the Charter was an important asset, 
It was sold, just as the registrations of some 
derelict Limited Companies are sold today, 
Although it gave no power to the Company 
to do anything but manufacture and sell 
sword-blades, it was bought by a banking 
group headed by Sir George Caswall 
(Sheriff of the City of London and M_P. for 
Leominster. Ob. 1742. Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1742) and Jacob Sawbridge 
(M.P. for Cricklade. Ob. 1748. Gentle. 
man’s Magazine, 1748), who used it as 
cover for a new enterprise popularly known 
as the Sword-Blade Bank. 

Caswall and Sawbridge were progressive 
people, for we hear of them attempting to 
found a Sword-Blade Fire Office, for which 
subscriptions were to be received at the 
Sword-Blade Coffee House, off Lombard 
Street. It was in this third incarnation that 
the Sword-Blade Notes were issued; they 
were, in effect, Deposit Receipts from which 
drawings on the account could be marked 
off, but they were also discountable on the 
market. (Clapham. Bank of England, 
1944. Vol. 21.) 

Unfortunately for the bank, its principal 
customer was the South Sea Company, of 
which both Caswall and Sawbridge were 
Directors. It was involved irretrievably in 
the bursting of the Bubble, and the last we 
hear of it is in a terse paragraph in the 
Historical Register for 1720: 

The Sword-Blade Company, who had 

hitherto been the chief cash-keepers for 

the South Sea Company, being almost 
drain’d of their ready money, were also 
forc’d to stop payment. 


Such was the funeral oration pronounced 
over the Hollow Sword-Blade Company. 
But its offspring, the humble association 0 
working swordsmiths at Shotley, though it 
had put away the vaulting ambition of ifs 
parent, showed greater vitality. Following 
its history from the time Hermann Mobil 
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took it over in 1703, it remained in his 
hands until his death in 1716. His son, 
William Mohll, advertised the business for 
sale in the Newcastle Courant, in 1724. It 
did not pass into alien hands, for it was 
bought by Robert Oley, son of Adam Oley, 
one of the original immigrants. It remained 
in his family down to the year 1832, at least, 
for in that year a contributor to Hone’s 
Year-Book (1832, col. 1339) reported that 
on a visit to the works he had found the 
concern much decayed, and that most of 
the workmen had dispersed to Sheffield and 
Birmingham. The factory was still in the 
hands of one of the Oleys. In 1943, the 
late Mr. Appleby-Miller, City Librarian of 
Durham, wrote that while, in 1900, there 
were still vestiges of the old works, little or 
nothing was left when he made a further 
visit forty years later, though the old house 
of William Oley was still standing, having 
over the doorway a stone inscribed CUTLERS 
Hat/WOA/1787. (Edgar Allen News, 
Sheffield, June, 1943.) 

As far as can be traced, only one of the 
original families brought to England by the 
Hollow Sword-Blade Company was active 
in the sword-blade industry after about 
1832. One of the descendants of Hermann 
Mohil, who had anglicised their name, first 
to Moll and afterwards to Mole, and who 
had worked at Shotley until the old con- 
cern perished of inanition, founded a sword- 
cutler’s business in Birmingham. In 1866, 
according to the Birmingham Directory for 
that year, it was carried on under the style 
of Robert Mole & Son; it was largely occu- 
pied with the supply of swords to South 
America, and is said to have made the most 
costly sword ever produced in Birmingham. 
(Timmins. Industrial History of Birming- 
ham, 1856.) 

In 1889, the Mole business was taken 
over by Wilkinsons, of Pall Mall, so that 
the present Wilkinson Sword Company, of 
Acton, is in the direct line of succession to 
the Hollow Sword-Blade Company. Nor 
is the manufacture of hollow sword-blades 
in England extinct, for they are still made 
i quantities at Acton, though now only 
for the fencing, and not for the lethal 
Weapon. 

J. D. AYLWaRD. 
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TOPASS OR TOPAZ 


"THE etymology of this word, commonly 

used in the 17th and 18th centuries for 
a humble class of soldiers in India, with 
Portuguese names, and, in some cases at 
least, a claim to a trace of Portuguese 
blood, has been much disputed. Leaving 
aside fanciful conjectures, of which there 
have been several, three possible derivations 
have been suggested by various authorities. 
These are: 

(a) From “ do-bashiya,” “one of two 
tongues,” which, it has been suggested, 
might have been applied to soldiers 
with a knowledge of Portuguese and 
some vernacular language. 

(b) From “ topi,” meaning a hat, on the 
supposition that the topasses would 
have worn hats. 

(c) From “ top-chi,” the Persian word for 
a gunner, derived from the Turkish 
“top,” a cannon, with the agency 
suffix -chi, which is particularly used 
for men using a weapon, as in the 
kindred words “jezailchi” and 
“ tufangchi.” 

These three derivations are all possible, but 
all seem open to objection. 

Taking them in order, it is true that the 
word “ dubash,” which probably did mean 
a man who could interpret from one 
language into another, was used in Madras 
for a person in attendance on a European, 
sometimes as a personal servant, but more 
often, at least in later years, as an agent or 
broker. It was probably used in the latter 
sense in the French Settlements, also, e.g. 
Jacquemont in 1829 mentions “the Lieu- 
tenant of Police’s Great Dobachi” at 
Pondicherry. The word dubash was till 
recently in use in Bombay to describe a 
ship’s chandler. It should, however, be 
noted that the word, wherever and in what- 
ever capacity used, was applied to an Indian 
with no claim to European descent or to the 
Christian religion, and having no connection 
with soldiering. It is also true that there was 
a Tamil word “ Tupasi,” which in Singalese 
has taken the form of “tupahi,” which is 
stated to have in Ceylon the meaning of 
“interpreter,” though that use is stated to 
be comparatively recent. This derivation of 
the word “topass” was accepted by Sir 
Richard Temple in the “ Indian Antiquary,” 
Vol. L, 1921. Sir Henry Yule in “ Hobson- 
Jobson ” (1886) rejected it, and pointed out 
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that it was first suggested (in 1793) by the 
Carmelite Friar, Fra Paolino, whom he did 
not regard as a safe authority. 

It may be objected, as against this 
derivation, that it hardly accounts for the 
stress laid on the last syllable of the word 
topass, which is still strongly pronounced 
in the only surviving use of the word, for the 
humble Topaz or bath attendant on steamers 
plying to India. 

A yet stronger objection to the derivation 
is its failure to suggest why the term “ two- 
tongued,” or “ able to speak two languages ” 

_ should be applied specifically to the lowest 
class of soldiers. It is highly probable that 
only a small proportion of these soldiers 
were in fact able to speak two languages. 
It is sometimes supposed that, because the 
topasses were Christians and had Portu- 
guese names, they all claimed some Portu- 
guese blood. This is, however, incorrect. 
In many of the early references, including 
the first mention of them by Dutch, English 
and French in 1602, 1672 and 1705 respec- 
tively, the topasses are distinguished from, 
and appear to be lower than, the mesticos 
or half-breeds. In at least two passages it 
is stated or implied that the topasses have 
no claim to European blood, e.g. in 
Visscher’s Letters from Malabar (1743), 
where it is said that the greater part of them 
are the offspring of enfranchised slaves. 
Such Christians would be unlikely to be able 
to speak any language other than their own 
vernacular, any more than the Indian 
Catholic Christians with Portuguese names 
on the Bombay littoral can do at the present 
day. It seems improbable, therefore, that 
such a humble class of soldier would be 
regarded as bi-lingual, and would derive 
its designation from that qualification. 

The next derivation, from “ topi,” a hat, 
is even more unlikely. Even if we assume 
that topasses always wore hats, there seems 
no reason why they should be named as 
“hat wearers” par excellence, when all 
Europeans wore hats. The equivalent of 
“hat wearer” would be expected to take 
some such form as “topi-kar” or “ topi- 
wala.” The latter term has, indeed, often 
been applied by Indians to Europeans, but 
not to any special class of them, and not in 
particular to Eurasians or Indian Christians. 
This derivation was not suggested till the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
then only by English writers. Yule observes 
that this etymology may have occurred to 
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those knowing the word topi-wala, as ay 
easy derivation. It may be further observed 
that it fails to account for the last syllable 
of the word topass. 

The third derivation, from “ top-chi,” 
gunner, which is favoured by Yule, has the 
merit that it is of military origin, and nearly 
all the early uses of the word topass are 
obviously military. The earliest definition of 
the word is given by Fryer, 1673, when he 
states that there were in the Garrison of 
Bombay 400 Topazes, or Portugal Firemen, 
In his glossarial index he gives “ Topazes, 
Musketeers.” It must, moreover, be remem: 
bered that the earliest European soldiers in 
India were held in respect principally as 
gunners, and that Portuguese were employed 
as artillery-men all over India. 

Against this derivation the phonetic con- 
sideration may be urged that it 
accounts for the stressed last syllable of the 
word topass. Although, also, “ gunner” 
might possibly be used to cover any one 
concerned with a firearm, the descent from 
“cannoneer” to “musketeer” would be 
unusual. 

So far again as “top-chi” is used in 
Indian writings, it refers to an Artillery 
Officer. One dictionary, for example, trans- 
lates it as “Commissary of Ordnance.” 

I would submit another derivation which 
does not seem open to these objections. The 
Persian word “topak,” a diminutive of 
“top,” means a musket, and “ topak-chi,” 
a musketeer. That this word was known in 
the South of India till a recent date is proved 
by its presence in the glossary of the Madras 
Administrative Manual of 1892. On the 
western coast of India, from which the 
earliest topasses must have come, the letters 
“ch” are pronounced as “ts.” Thus 
topakchi would be pronounced topaktsi, 
from which topass might easily come. 
military superiority of the early Portuguese 
in India, as of the other European nations, 
lay chiefly in their better equipment of 
small arms, and in their fire discipline. 
The Portuguese would naturally use for 
their infantry not only half-breeds, but the 
children of their slaves, and the 
Indians who had been converted to 


Catholicism, and could therefore be safely 
instructed and employed. This derivation 
of topass would thus correspond 

Fryer’s definition of the word given above. 
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THE FAMILY OF JOHN WOOD, 
OF BATH 


WOOD, the eminent eighteenth- 
century architect, known as ‘Wood of 
Bath,’ was born in or about 1705, he having 
died in 1754, in the fiftieth year of his age. 
When, therefore, he settled in Bath on 
1 Nov. 1727 to launch his great building 
schemes, he was only twenty-three years old. 
The bicentenary of his arrival at Bath was 
celebrated there on 1 Nov. 1947. 

Neither the parentage, nor the place of 
the birth of John Wood has yet been 
revealed. It is generally believed that he 
hailed from Yorkshire. R. E. M. Peach, the 
Bath historian, thought that Wood was a 
self-made north-countryman, and that this is 
borne out by a few peculiar expressions in 
his diction—apparently contained in his 
famous Essay, first published in 1742,’ at 
the age of thirty-seven. 
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John Wood was married, but no particu- 
lars of the date and place of the marriage 
and his wife’s maiden name have yet come 
to light. I have recently obtained a copy 
of his Will, dated 10 Dec. 1753, which has 
not hitherto been printed or even noted. 
Unfortunately he makes no allusion in his 
will to his own or his wife’s parents, though 
he mentions his children and describes his 
wife therein as ‘Jenney’ Wood.” As the 
eldest child, John was baptised on 25 Feb. 
1727/8, the marriage may have taken place 
only a year or two before that date. 

The children of the marriage were: 

1. JoHN Woop, of whom hereafter. 

2. THAYER ALLEN Woop. He was pre- 
sumably called ‘Thayer’ after Humphrey 
Thayer, a London druggist, who employed 
the father, in 1728, to build ‘Thayer’s 
Buildings and Long Room’; and ‘Allen’ 
after the famous Ralph Allen, of Prior 
Park, who helped to give the father a start at 


WOOD, OF BATH 


John Wood I 
m. Jenney —— 
He died 1754 
| | 
John Wood II Thayer Allen Jane Maria Mrs. Elizabeth 
m. Elizabeth Brock Wood m. Henry Coult- Street 
He died 1781 hurst 9 July 1754 a 
| | | 
John Brock Anna Elizabeth Mary “ Two Miss Barbara? 
Wood d.aninfant, §m. Thomas _m. James Woods ” 
1768 Clutton Tomkinson 
15 Feb. 1786 8 Dec. 1781° 
Thomas 
Brock-Clutton 
b. 21 Nov. 
1795 


Mr. Walter Ison in his recent book ‘ The 
Georgian Buildings of Bath’ (Faber & 
Faber, 1948), p. 203, has brought forward 
" to show that Wood had connec- 
tions with Cheshire. 


"An Essay Towards a Description of Bath,” 
1742 (in two parts); ed. 2 (1749), 4 parts in 2 vols., 


Pp. 456, a reprint of which was published in 1765. 


Bath. This son was well provided for by 
his father’s will, but I have not yet dis- 
covered anything about his career. 

3. JANE Maria, “eldest daughter” bap- 
tised at Bath Abbey, 13 Dec. 1729. She was 


She is merely described as Mrs.’ Wood in 
her obituary notices, and as Jessie Wood in the 
Swainswick Register (see later). 
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married on 9 July 1754 to Henry Coult- 
hurst, of Melksham, Wilts., clothier, the son 
of Henry and Mary Coulthurst: 

“On Tuesday last was married by the 
Rev. Mr. Sparrow, at St. Mary’s Chapel 
in this City, Henry Coulthurst of Melk- 
sham in the County of Wilts., Esq., to 
Miss Wood, eldest daughter of the late 
John Wood, Esq.; an agreeable young 
lady with a Fortune of 5,0001. Imme- 
diately after the ceremony, they set out 
to celebrate their Nuptials at his seat at 
Melksham.””* 

Mrs. Henry Coulthurst died at Boulogne, 
France, 11 May 1770, aged 40,‘ and was 
buried at the parish church, Melksham, 
where there is a M.I. to her memory. Her 
husband died in 1786. There does not 
appear to have been any children of the 
marriage. The existence of Jane Maria was 
made known to me by the kindness of the 
late Rev. R. Grosvenor Bartelot, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

4. ELIZABETH, who is called Elizabeth 
Street in her father’s will, though her 
husband is not named therein. She was 
possibly the wife of William Street, of 
Swainswick, who was buried there in 1785. 
This William Street’s wife was named 
ELIZABETH, and she died 21 April 1789, aged 
59, so that she was born about 1730—a 
suitable date for the birth of Elizabeth, the 
daughter of John Wood.* 

John Wood also had some children who 
died in his lifetime, for in his will he directs 
that he shall be buried at Swainswick 
church in the same grave with his deceased 
children. John Wood died on Thursday, 
23 May 1754, and the following obituary 
notice is taken from ‘The Bath Journal,’ 
Monday, May 27, 1754 (also see Gent. Mag. 
XXIV, 244): 

“Last Thursday Morning, about Three 
o’Clock died, after a long and tedious 
Illness, in the 50th Year of his Age, JOHN 
WOOD, Esq., one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for the County of 
Somerset; celebrated for his Designs, 
Plans, and Skill in Architecture; more 
particularly those in this, and a neigh- 
bouring City, the second great Mercantile 
Trading City of this Kingdom; All which 
is well known to be the Effects of his great 
** The Bath Journal,’ Monday, July 15, 1754. 

** The Bath Chronicle,’ Thursday, May 17, 1770. 


* See R. E. M. Peach, ‘ Annals of Swainswick,’ 


1892, p. 18. The Streets were a Swainswick family. 
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Genius, as well as indefatigable Study and 

Application in this very noble and usefyl 

service—Amidst a World of Calumnies, 

Falsehoods, and Discouragements, which 

he bravely surmounted: He not only 

rais\d himself in the Esteem of his 

Superiors; but in the Compass of a few 

years, by an honest and commendable 

Industry, obtain’d an handsome com. 

petency for himself, and Family—In a 

Word, He had no enemies but those who 

either envy’d Him THEMSELVES, or 

went too far in crediting the defamatory 

Reproaches and Scandal of OTHERS.” 

The obituary notices do not state the 
address at which he died, though his death 
probably took place at his residence, 24, 
Queen Square, Walcot, Bath. By his will, 
John Wood directs that he shall be buried 
in Swainswick church, and it is probable (as 
his Essay shows) that he chose that place 
for burial, not merely because his deceased 
children were buried there, but because of 
his great and abiding interest in Bladud, who 
he firmly believed had founded that village. 
Swainswick is a small village 24m. N.E. of 
Bath, and was the birthplace of the cele- 
brated William Prynne. The name was 
anciently spelt Swayneswyke and later 
Swanswick, as in John Wood's will. The 
derivation of the name is uncertain, though 
some connect it with the myth of Bladud 
and his pigs, suggesting that it is a corrup- 
tion to Swineswick. Others derive the name 
from Swain, a Saxon lord, who owned 
property in these parts, and Wick, a village, 
or from King Sweyn. The church was 
originally a Norman, or a. transitional 
Norman building. ‘ 

The entry in the Register of Swainswick 
Church of John Wood’s burial reads: 

“1754. John Wood of ye parish of 

Walcot was by speciall request buryed 

May 26th.” 

Peach states (‘ Annals,’ p. 4) that John 
Wood, the elder, was buried by his own 
desire in the churchyard of Swainswick. In 
spite of a careful search, however, I have 
not discovered any tomb to John Wood of 
to any other member of the Wood family 
in the churchyard, and none is recorded in 
the short list of monuments given by Peach 
(‘ Annals,’ p. 21) as “outside the church. 

However, on the floor of the chapel at 
the east end of the north aisle of the church 
there are two large pennant slabs, side by 
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side (each 6ft. x 2 ft. 104in.) inscribed as 
follows: 
SLAB I 


IOANNIS WOOD ARMIGERI 
SEPULCHRUM 


This reads in English, “The grave (or 
tomb) of John Wood, Esquire.” The lower 
half of the slab is covered by one of the 
Watson Memorial pews, erected in 1924. 
There can be little doubt, in spite of the 
absence of dates, that the inscription on the 
slab relates to John Wood, the elder. 


SLAB II 


ANNA Daughter of JOHN WOOD of 
Bath Esq.; by ELIZABETH his wife 
Born August the 8th, 1762 
Died February the 17th 1768 


There does not appear to be any entry in 
the Swainswick Register of Anna’s burial. 
The John Wood mentioned on the slab was 
presumably John Wood, the younger, whose 
wife bore the Christian name ‘ Elizabeth.’ 
No inscription to this John Wood, however, 
has yet been discovered at Swainswick, and 
none appears ever to have been added on 
either of the slabs or recorded in any pub- 
lished account of the church. The Register, 
however, clearly shows that he was buried 
at Swainswick (see later). 

Peach records the above inscription 
(Annals, p. 17), but he runs both inscrip- 
tions into one, as if they were on one and 
the same slab, which he states is “ Hidden 
beneath the Altar steps.” Collinson in his 
‘History of Somerset’ (1791), vol. I, p. 155, 
gives both inscriptions separately and states 
that they are “on flat grave-stones beneath 
the chancel steps.” It is evident, therefore, 
that both slabs were removed to their 
present positions in the chapel since Peach 
published his ‘ Annals’ in 1890—possibly in 
1924, when extensive alterations were under- 
taken inside the church. A deep vault 

th the nave of the church was also 

revealed during the alterations. 

John Wood, the elder, was survived by 
his wife, Jenney Wood, who died on 
Tuesday, 1 April 1766: 

“Tuesday morning last died, at her 
House in Queen-Square, after a long and 
painful Illness, which she bore with great 
Patience and Resignation, Mrs. Wood, 
Relict of the late John Wood, Esq.— 
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By her death a considerable Fortune 
devolved to her Son, John Wood, Esq.”* 


She was buried at Swainswick on the 
4th April, but I have not discovered any 
M.L. to her there. The entry in the Register 
of her burial reads: 

1766. Jessie Wood, Widow (of John), 
buried 4th April. 


II. John Wood, the younger, was baptised 
in Bath Abbey on 25 Feb. 1727/8. It is 
probable that he received his architectural 
training under his father, at whose death he 
was 27 years of age. His father’s career at 
Bath lasted 27 and his own about 35 years. 
Though his repute as an architect has been 
somewhat obscured by his father’s brilliant 
achievements, the magnificent Royal 
Crescent at Bath, which he completed in 
1774, will, we may hope, form a lasting 
memorial to him. 

He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard and Mary Brock, of Bostock Hall, 
Davenham, Cheshire. The marriage would 
have taken place about the year 1754, and 
presumably at Davenham, though the Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd, Rector of Davenham, has been 
good enough to inform me that he can find 
no entry of the marriage in the church 
Register. His wife’s brother, Thomas Brock, 
appears to have taken some interest in his 
brother-in-law’s building schemes, and 
Brock Street, Bath, was named after him. 
Thomas Brock, who was Town Clerk of 
Chester, died 4 Aug. 1785, aged 56, and 
there is a M.I. to him in Davenham Church.” 

Of the marriage of John Wood, the 
younger, and Elizabeth Brock, there were 
issue: 

1. Jon Brock Woop, of whom I have 
no particulars. Mr. Ison tells me that he has 
found mention of him as a nephew of 
Thomas Brock in a deed of mortgage. 

2. ANNA, d. an infant, buried at Swains- 
wick, 1768. 

3. ELIZABETH, who married Thomas 
Clutton, of Kinnersley, co. Hereford, on 
15 Feb. 1786: 

“This morning was married at Walcot 
church, Thomas Clutton, esq., of Kinners- 
ley, in the county of Hereford, to Miss 


* Obituary in ‘ Pope’s Bath Chronicle,’ Thursday, 
April 3, 1766. 

’*The Bath Chronicle,’ Thursday, August 11, 
1785, and Ormerod’s ‘ Cheshire,’ III, 129. 
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Wood, daughter of the late John Wood, 
esq., of Batheaston.”* 

In Burke’s ‘Dictionary of the Landed 
Gentry’ for 1850, vol. I, pp. 142-3, under 
‘BROCK OF PENSAX COURT, co. 
Worcester,’ the following particulars are 
given about Thomas Clutton: ; 

“THOMAS CLUTTON, Esq., of Pen- 
sax and Kinnersley Castle, J.P. for 
Worcestershire, and lieut.-col. of the 
county militia, b. 30 April 1754, m. 
15 Feb. 1786, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
John Wood, Esq., of Bath, and had issue 
(with other children): 

“ THOMAS, present representative of the 
family, b. 21 Nov. 1795. This gentleman 
in pursuance of the will of his maternal 
great-uncle, Thomas Brock, Esq., co. 
Chester, assumed in 1809, the surname of 
BROCK in addition to his patronymic 
CLUTTON.” 

He was thus only 14 years of age when 
in 1809 he became known as Thomas Brock- 
Clutton. Thomas Brock’s will was proved 
at Chester in 1786. All the Chester wills and 
records prior to 1856 are now preserved in 
the National Library of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, but .the Librarian kindly informed 
me on 1 July 1948 that he has not been 
able to find the will of Thomas Brock in its 
appropriate bundle. The wills have not yet 
been sorted, and it is possible that Thomas 
Brock’s will may be found in some other 


bundle. I am indebted to Mr. E. H. Mason,. 


F.L.A., City Librarian, Chester, for infor- 
mation concerning Thomas Brock, and to 
Mr. Harold Edwards, District Registrar, 
Chester, for information concerning Thomas 
Brock, and the removal of the Chester wills 
to Aberystwyth. 

4. Mary, who shortly after her father’s 
death was married to James Tomkinson, of 
Dorfold, Cheshire: 

1781. Dec. 8: Jas. Tomkinson, esq., of 
Dorfold, to Miss Mary Wood, of Bath- 
easton. (Gent. Mag. LI (1781), p. 295.) 
Mr. Tomkinson was the eldest son of 
James Tomkinson, Esq., of Dorfold, Nant- 
wich, Cheshire, and subsequently became 
Rector of Davenham. Of the marriage 
there was a son, James.’ 

** The Bath Chronicle,’ Thursday, February 16, 
1786. Also see Gent. Mag., LVI (1786), Part I, 
p. 180, under “‘ Marriages,” where the bridegroom’s 


name is incorrectly given as Chitten. 


*See Burke’s ‘“‘ Landed Gentry’ (1850), vol. II, 
p. 1405, under “ Tomkinson of Willington Hall, 
Cheshire.” 
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5 and 6. Two Miss Woops, “ daughters 
of the late John Wood, Esq.,” were elected 
on Thursday, June 28, 1810, as renters of 
the Pumprooms, Bath, to succeed Mr 
Pettingall.‘° Though their Christian names 
are not given in the references cited in the 
footnote, it is believed that they were 
daughters of John Wood, the younger. 

7. There was a Barbara Wood buried a 
Swainswick on 4 Feb. 1782, but there js 
no M.I. to her, nor any other evidence that 
she was a daughter of John Wood, the 
younger. 

John Wood II died at Batheaston on 
16 June 1781: 

“Saturday last died at Bath-Easton, 
John Wood, Esq., many years one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for this 
county, and well known for his great skill 
in architecture.”* 

His death presumably took place at 
Eagle House, which had been used by his 
father for a country residence. The entry 
of his burial at Swainswick reads: 

1781. Mr. John Wood was buried ye 
24th June. 

A copy of the entry is given by Peach in 
his ‘ Annals,’ p. 95, but both he and the 
D.N.B. give the year of the death as 1782, 
though the obituary notices show that it 
was 1781. An examination of the entry has 
revealed that the year was corrected from 
1782 to 1781; but the figure one in the 
correction resembles a two, and_ this 
evidently misled Peach who was followed by 
the D.N.B. As I have previously stated, no 
M.I. to the younger Wood has yet been 
discovered at Swainswick though he was un- 
doubtedly buried there and not at Bath 
easton, as it has been suggested. 

John Wood, the younger, originally 
reserved a burial place for himself and his 
family at Margaret Chapel, Brock Street, 
Bath, as appears from an Indenture dated 
20th December 1769, under which the Hayes 
Furlong and parts of the Hayes Lower 
Furlong on the Farm or Grange of Barton 
in the parish of Walcot, Bath, were conveyed 
to him by Sir Benet Garrard upon which to 
build the Royal Crescent and neighbouring 
streets. 


* The Bath Chronicle,’ Thursday, June 18, 
1810, and ‘The Bath Journal,’ Monday, July 2 

«The Bath Chronicle,’ Thursday, June 3, 
1781; ‘The Bath Journal,’ Monday, June 18, 1781; 
and Gent. Mag., LI, 295. 
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Out of the land conveyed to John Wood 
by the said Indenture there was expressly 
excepted about half an acre of ground as 
being intended to be thereafter granted by 
the said Sir Bennet Garrard and his heirs 
for a chappell and churchyard for the parish 
of Walcot to be enclosed with an handsome 
wall by the said parish who were to pitch 
and pave half Church Street before the said 
ground, and the said John Wood and his 
heirs were to have a Burying ground of 
14 feet square therein for himself and 
family. 

The chapel, known as Margaret Chapel, 
was erected in 1773, but it does not appear 
that a churchyard was ever attached to it. 

There is no record at Somerset House of 
any will of John Wood, the younger, having 
been proved in the P.C.C. If, therefore, he 
left a wiil, it would probably have been 
proved at Taunton, in which case it does not 
now exist, for all the old Somerset wills at 
Taunton were destroyed during the late war 
by enemy action. I have consulted Crisp’s 
“Somerset Wills,” but no will by either of 
the Woods is included therein. An abstract 
or a copy of the will of John Wood, the 
younger, assuming that he made one, might 
of course turn up among the title-deeds of 
a Bath house disposed of by his legal 
personal representatives after his death. 


In 1807, Mrs. Elizabeth Wood, the widow 
of John Wood, the younger, was living at 
Richmond, Surrey, in great poverty, and it 
has been recorded that in her distress she 
appealed to the Bath Corporation, stating 
that she had little or nothing to live upon, 
and hoped that the recollection of her 
husband’s and his father’s services to the 
city would induce them to give her some 
assistance. That the Council responded 
favourably to her appeal for help is shown 
by this entry in their Minute Books (1794- 
1807), No. 12: 


6th April 1807. £20 per annum to be 
allowed Mrs. Eliz. Wood of Richmond, 
widow of John Wood, formerly architect 
‘of Bath, she being 80 years of age and in 
a very distressed condition. 


An abstract of the will, dated 10 Decem- 
ber 1753, of John Wood, the elder, is 
appended. It was made from a photostat 
of the registered copy preserved at Somer- 
set House. The original will, also at 
Somerset House, was made on six sheets of 
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paper. No authentic portrait of either of 
the John Woods is known to exist. 

I shall welcome any corrections and 
additions to these notes. 


J. P. E. FALCONER. 
5 Brunswick Place, Bath. 


Abstract of the Will of John Wood, Esq., 
of Queen Square, Walcot, Somerset. (Dated 
10th December 1753.) 


1. His body after his decease to be 
wrapt up in the cloathes then about him and 
without any shroud or winding sheet to be 
put into a plain coffin and buried in Swans- 
wick Church in the same grave as his 
deceased children. 

2. £20 and no more to be expended on 
his funeral. 

3. To his son JoHN Woop during joint 
lives of said son and testator’s wife JENNEY 
Woop an annuity of £150. 

4. To his daughter JANE MARIA Woop one 
annuity of £100 so long as unmarried, but 
if she should marry any person who should 
previous to such marriage make a settlement 
on her and her issue proportionable to the 
fortune thereinafter given to her then he 
gives unto said daughter £5,000. If no 
settlement on her marriage then he gives to 
his wife Jenney Wood, the Rev. Mr. James 
Sparrow, of Walcot, and Mr. Samuel Bush, 
of Bath, the said £5,000 for investment In 
trust to pay interest thereof to said daughter 
for life for her separate use and after her 
decease to pay said interest for maintenance, 
education, and breeding up of her children 
until age of 21. In trust to pay Principal 
Money to them in equal shares at their 
respective ages of 21, but if no children or 
if they die under that age then In trust to 
pay said Principal Money as his said 
daughter should by deed or will appoint. In 
default of any such appointment then In 
trust to pay same to Executors or Adminis- 
trators of his said daughter. 

5. To his son THAYER ALLEN Woop an 
annuity of £20 to be paid him during his 
apprenticeship and thereafter the sum of 
£800 to begin his Trade with, also the 
further sum of £700 in five years after he 
shall be set up in his Trade or Business to 
advance him therein. 

6. To the said James Sparrow and Samuel 
Bush after the death of his said wife £1,000 
for investment In trust to pay interest to his 
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daughter ELizaBeTH Street for life and 
separate use apart from her husband and 
after her decease In trust for her children, 
or if no issue, as she should appoint and in 
default of appointment to her exors or 
admors. 

7. All his leasehold estates, chief rents 
and hereditaments whatsoever in parish of 
Walcott charged with said annuities, etc., he 
gives unto said wife for life and after her 
decease unto said son John Wood. 

8. All his lands, tenements, etc., in the 
City of Bath or elsewhere he gives and 
devises unto said wife for life charged as 
aforesaid and after her decease to said son 
Thayer Allen Wood and the heirs of his 
body And in default of such issue unto said 
daughter Elizabeth and the heirs of her body 
And in default of such issue unto his own 
Right heirs for ever. 

9. All the residue of his personal estate 
he bequeaths unto said wife whom he makes 
sole Executrix of that his will. 

10. He gives Ten guineas each unto his 
said trustees for purchase of a Ring and for 
acting in trusts of Will. 

Signed, etc., by Testator on 10th Decem- 
ber 1753 in presence of Saml. Purlewent, 
Sam: Emes, Robt. Pyrke, and Joseph 
Williams. 

Will proved at London the 20th June 
1754 in the P.C.C. by Jenney Wood, widow, 
the Relict of the deceased and sole Executrix 
named in the said will to whom Administra- 
tion was granted of all and singular the 
goods chattels and credits of the said 
deceased being first sworn duly to administer 
by Commission. 


THE IDENTITY OF MAVORTIO 
IN TOURNEUR’S ‘TRANSFORMED 
METAMORPHOSIS 


‘gallant Knight’ who enters the 

poem at line 352 has caused Tourneur’s 
editors no little perplexity. In an Introduc- 
tion to the poem in his edition of 1878 
(Vol. II, pp. 177-186) Churton Collins first 
attempted to disentangle the symbolism, 
suggesting that Mavortio was probably the 
Earl of Essex, a figure of some prominence 
at the time of the poem’s publication in 
1600. Collins drew attention to the dedica- 
tion to Sir Christopher Heydon, a follower 
of Essex who had been associated with him 
in the Irish ‘ rebellion,’ and gave it as his 
opinion that the general location of events— 
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* Delta that’s enuiron’d with the sea ’"—was 
also intended to suggest Ireland. Collins 
also remarked that, although Tourney; 
represents Mavortio’s battle as s 

this does not rule out the possible parallel 
with the Irish campaign since ‘ none of the 
Earl’s panegyrists seem to have looked 

it as a failure’ (Ibid. 181). ‘ Essex,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ was looked upon as a bulwark of 
the Protestant religion—as a patron of art, 
as an accomplished poet, as a peerless soldier 
—as the probable saviour of Ireland: all 
which points are especially enlarged on in 
this poem’ (Ibid. 182). There were, as 
Collins admitted, slight difficulties in the 
chronology of this hypothesis but these were 
not important ‘for the chronology of these 
times is very loose’ (Ibid.). 

Collins’ last point is a good deal less 
persuasive than the rest of his argument, 
and it is probably with this that any im- 
peachment of his hypothesis must begin. 
And it is partly with the question of 
chronology that Tourneur’s second editor, 
Allardyce Nicoll, in his edition of 1930, has 
concerned himself. In the course of a 
lucid Introduction to Tourneur’s writings 
(pp. 1-49) Professor Nicoll first adduces a 
point in favour of Collins’ explanation of 
the poem, noting (p.12) ‘that Ireland has 
roughly a Delta-shape,’ and then proceeds 
to formulate his objections to the Essex 
theory. These are, chiefly, two. He points 
out, first, that Tourneur was closely asso- 
ciated with the anti-Essex faction, at the 
head of which were the Cecils, and observes 
that ‘it is almost impossible to assume that, 
even in so veiled a manner, he would risk 
offending the family with whom his fortunes 
were associated’ (Ibid.). His second objec- 
tion concerns his predecessor’s assumptions 
about the publication date of the poem. 
This is given on the title-page as 1600, 
which means of course ‘ 1600’ according to 
the Old Calendar, and Collins in his argu- 
ment had implied that the poem must have 
appeared late in that year—in about March 
1600/1601. The poem, Collins argued, 
mentioned that Mavortio was dead and, 
since Essex was only executed on February 
25, 1600/1601, it must accordingly have 
appeared between that date and the turn of 
the year on March 25th—a period of just 
one month.’ To this Nicoll retorts that if 

‘Collins’ argument is not stated in full, but 
Nicoll has restated it for him in his discussion of 
the poem. See pp. 11-13 of Nicoll’s edition. 
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Tourneur did indeed intend his fable of 
‘Mavortio’ to ‘shadow’ Essex, and if the 
poem did, as a fact, appear in March, then 
it would hardly have been dedicated to 
Heydon, ‘then trembling in fear of im- 
minent arrest’ for his part in the Irish 
trouble. ‘After all,’ Nicoll continues, ‘if 
Churton Collins’ first thought was Essex, 
there would have been many, had the poem 
appeared in March 1600/1601, who would 
have seen in it matter dangerous to the 
State. It is likely that Heydon did not wish 
undue attention called to himself, and even 
such a printer as Valentine Sims might 
hesitate to be responsible for such traitorous 
expressions’ (p. 13). Nicoll seems not to 
have agreed with Collins that the poem did 
mention Mavortio’s death (see p. 11), and I 
suppose his argument, as he intended it, 
would rest on the point that if, as we must 
now assume, the poem in fact appeared 
before Essex’s execution then the events 
narrated concerning Mavortio would not 
have squared with the events in Ireland at 
that time, since the campaign there would 
still have been in progress, and the issue as 
yet undecided. But a careful reading of the 
relevant section of the poem (lines 463-546) 
shows that Mavortio quite certainly is dead, 
and this fact, of course, only makes Nicoll’s 
exclusion of Essex still more convincing. 
Had the poem been published between 
February 25th and March 25th, 1600/1601 
then, as Nicoll has shown, it would have 
been extremely embarrassing to the dedi- 
catee, Heydon. The chances are, therefore, 
that it must have been published earlier in 
the year; and, since at that time Essex was 


still alive, Mavortio cannot then be 
identified with Essex. All this seems 
incontrovertible. 


Nicoll makes the additional minor point 
that it is prima facie unlikely that Tourneur 
(who was assuredly familiar with Marston’s 
work) would have used the name ‘ Mavortio’ 
for his hero after Marston’s gibing use of it, 
in The Scourge of Villanie (1598), to desig- 
nate a profligate miles gloriosus. And he 
goes on to draw attention to the accent 
which Tourneur has placed upon Mavortio’s 
literary or artistic qualities, and to suggest, 
very tentatively, that the ‘ gallant Knight’ 
May be intended as an allegorical representa- 
tion of Marlowe. The steps by which he 
arrives at this conclusion—anagrams, chance 
references, and so on—are, to say the least 
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of it, even less persuasive than Churton 
Collins’ remarks about the fin de siécle 
chronology; but it must be admitted, in 
justice to a careful scholar, that he seems 
not to have convinced even himself with 
them. His treatment of the poem consti- 
tutes a valuable criticism of Churton Collins’ 
hypothesis, and it is intended to leave the 
question more or less open. Clearly, 
Mavortio can hardly be Essex. In addition, 
it is possible that the poem may actually 
have been written (though not, of course, 
published) before Marston’s Scourge of 
Villanie. 

So much having been established, anyone 
reopening the discussion is well advised to 
return to the actual text of the poem, to see 
what, initially, can be definitely established 
about Mavortio. Our information about 
him is meagre but not, perhaps, prohibi- 
tively so. In the first place he is ‘a gallant 
Knight, The meane whereby his Country 
honor wonne ’ (352-3). That is to say, he is, 
like Spenser’s Artegall and Calidore, an 
idealized and semi-allegorical figure, and it 
is just possible that he may, unlike Spenser’s 
knights, be purely so: a mere fiction, 
symbolizing only an abstract quality such as 
Justice or Courage. In view of Spenser’s 
practice, however, and the practice of the 
age generally, it is as certain as it very well 
can be that Mavortio is intended to repre- 
sent some actual person or other: as 
Professor Nicoll remarks (p. 13), ‘the 
description of Mavortio has no value or 
significance unless it is a picture of a real 
individual.’ What else, then, do we know 
of this person’s activities? 

Assisted by a page, Truth, and a squire, 
Artfull Strength (362-3), he has been engaged 
in a struggle with a monster and in this, 
Tourneur tells us, he has been victorious 
(425). From the general context of the 
poem it is apparent that this monster is 
Catholicism (against which faith the satire 
in the first half of the poem has been 
directed), so that Mavortio’s sympathies 
must be understood to be more or less 
Protestant. He and his squire are bloody 
in their execution upon the Catholic enemies 
(435-448), and this has made him a hero in 
‘ Delta ’ (449-450). Tourneur himself lavishes 
superlatives upon the knight, calling him 
‘Heau’n vpholding Atlas’ and ‘ Artes 


patron’ (457-459), and it is something of a 
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shock, in a first reading, to learn just after- 
wards that Mavortio is, in fact, dead. This 
point is quite unambiguous (see lines 463- 
546), and I think that Nicoll’s reference to 
the passage as ‘obscure’ (p. 11), besides 
impairing his own confutation of Collins’ 
hypothesis, is misleading and inaccurate: 
Collins was right to look for a Mavortio 
who was no longer living. Tourneur con- 
tinues eulogistically (470-504), saying that 
the knight was nursed by ‘the nine-fold 
Sorory themselues’ (the Muses, obviously), 
that he was ‘ Delta’s Adamant; Elizium’s 
melody,’ and that he was the incarnation of 
Mars on earth. He repaid the Muses their 
nurture by making ‘ that plenty which before 
was scant’ (546)—that is, by developing or 
fostering the arts—but since his death ‘ the 
pure Castalian head’ has been defiled (547- 
549), Tourneur seems to console himself 
with the thought that, although Vrania 
(Poetry, apparently) is now less gay than of 
yore, it is on the other hand more moral— 
Yet this me gladdes, though she of ioy be reau’n, 
Yet is she now come neerer vnto heau’n. 
(566-567.) 
Already there is enough information here 
to suggest several possible prototypes for 
Mavortio, and it is by a process of elimina- 
tion that one has, initially, to go to work. 
Sir Francis Vere is ruled out at once, if only 
for the reasons that he was still alive and 
that Holland is not, like ‘ Delta,’ ‘ enuiron’d 
with the sea.’ Tourneur’s post mortem 
eulogy of him came later, in 1609. Marlowe 
and Spenser, on the other hand, were both 
dead (Spenser fairly recently) at the time the 
poem was published, and at first sight it may 
seem likely, taking into account the Spen- 
serian nature of the allegory and the refer- 
ences to the ‘ Artes,’ that Tourneur is here 
painting his picture of ‘the Vigil of Eng- 
land.’ On reflection, however, it is impossible 
to find any real resemblance between 
Spenser, private secretary to Lord Grey of 
Wilton, and the bellicose and triumphant 
Mavortio—whose very name, as Nicoll 
notes (p. 14), is synonymous with ‘ Mars.’ 
The same objection seems to lie against 
Marlowe and, indeed, against all the other 
poets of the age who had not actually con- 
cerned themselves in warfare. Grey himself 
certainly qualifies for the ‘bloudy fi’rie 
fight’ of lines 435-446, his administration in 
Irejand having been ruthless in the extreme; 
but we can hardly see in him the nursling 
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of the Muses or an egregious patron of the 
arts. Casting about for someone who will 
sustain both the martial and the artistic 
qualities given to Mavortio, one thinks 
immediately of Raleigh and Sidney, and it 
is here, I think, that the question begins to 
refer us again to the text of the 
Raleigh, it is true, will hardly fit the case: 
the leader of a ‘ schoole of Atheisme’ could 
scarcely be represented as a champion of 
the reformed religion. But Sidney seems, 
so far, to be a likely candidate, and especially 
so if we adopt Nicoll’s view that the poem 
was written before 1598, when Marston's 
Scourge appeared. If that were so, we might 
argue, it might even have been written six 
or seven years, or more, before Marston's 
satires, when Sidney’s death at Zutphen was 
still fairly fresh in the public memory. 


This hypothesis tends, however, to make 
Tourneur very young at the time of writing 
The Transformed Metamorphosis, and it 
leaves an even longer gap in the canon of 
his works than that which at present exists. 
There is, moreover, a very much more 
serious objection to the identification with 
Sidney, an objection which arises in con- 
nection with the ‘ Vnicorne’ that appears at 
line 583, towards the end of the poem. The 
point is one with which neither of Tourneur's 
editors has dealt adequately and it is, | 
think, worth considering with a little care. 


It is after the discussion of Mavortio’s 
death that the Unicorn is mentioned: but, 
more specifically, it is after the poet has 
promised that another being of Mavortio’s 
calibre will arise to take his place. What 
seems to have confused previous commen- 
tators upon the poem is the fact that 
Mavortio is here (580) referred to as 
‘Phebus,’ but it hardly needs to be pointed 
out that such a shift from one appellation 
to another is quite permissible in a pane- 
gyric—is, indeed, the usual method in such a 
poem. The fact that Mavortio has previously 
(512) been referred to as ‘The Phebus of 


his soile,, moreover, makes it quite clear 


that Tourneur is speaking of one and the 
same person. ‘O where’s Mauortio?’ the 
poet asks (568), and continues, by way of 
consolation, thus: 


Then hope sweet Delta hope, from murmure 
stay, 
Thy Phebus slumbreth but in Thetis lap: 


Hee’l rise before thou thinkst of such a hap. 
(579-581,) 
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At once Tourneur mentions the Unicorn: 


See that same rocke, the rocke of my defence, 
Is metamorphosde to an Vnicorne: 
Whose shining cies of glorious eminence, 
Doth all the world with brightnes cleare 


adorne, 
And with Joues strength, hir life-preseruing 
horne, 
Hath purified the cristallized fount, 


That streames along the valley of Artes mount. 
(582-588.) 


And, after a stanza of praises for the Uni- 
corn, he resumes with— 
Come, come, you wights that are transformed 
ite, 
Eliza will you retransforme againe. . . . 
(596-597.) 


Collins (ii, 183) first tried to identify the 
Unicorn with James VI of Scotland and 
Nicoll, after noting that the beast does in 
fact figure in the Royal Arms of Scotland, 
does not advance any alternative explana- 
tion. Such an analysis seems to me to be 
perverse, especially when we find Collins 
stating that he takes the reference to ‘ Eliza’ 
and the use of the pronoun ‘her’ to be a 
mere ‘blind, because ‘the naked meaning 
of his lines would have cost the poet his 
head’ (Ibid.). The poem was, after all, pub- 
lished and it is only reasonable to infer that 
Tourneur aimed at least at a minimum of 
communication with his public—not to men- 
tion any important personages whom he may 
have wished to flatter. Are we to imagine the 
poet saying to himself, ‘ The king will see 
through this little blind, and I shall win his 
favour’? As the poem stands it is not in 
the least ambiguous at this point, ‘Eliza’ 
being clearly in a sort of syntactic apposition 
with the‘ Vnicorne.’ The point about the 
Royal Arms, moreover, seems to me to be 
irrelevant, there being a much stronger and 
more usual connotation to the word. For 
as long as men have conceived of these 
mythical beasts they have been associated 
with virgins and virginity; and it seems to 
me indubitable that the Unicorn and 
‘Eliza’ are both references to the ‘ Virgin 
Queen,’ and would have been understood 
like this by the poet’s public. 

It is this that is the real objection to any 
presumption of identity between Sidney (or, 
for that matter, any other subject) and 
Mavortio, for it is quite impossible to con- 
ceive an Elizabethan poet ‘flattering’ the 
reigning Queen by informing her that she 
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is the true heir to the virtues of one of her 
deceased subordinates. But if we make of 
Mavortio a deceased royalty the whole poem 
begins to fall into place. 


The obvious choice is Henry VIII, and 
that Henry had been dead for over fifty 
years by the time the poem was published 
is nothing against this interpretation. 
Tourneur is, as his editors have felt, 
assuredly interested in contemporary events, 
and he is at pains to bring himself to the 
notice of the authorities ruling in 1600; but 
the point is that it is not through Mavortio 
directly, but through the Unicorn, and 
through her association with Mavortio, that 
this bid for favour is made. Once we adopt 
the premise that Mavortio is Elizabeth’s 
father the whole structure of the poem 
becomes intelligible, and many of the 
incidental difficulties disappear. The shame- 
lessly eulogistic note is explained; the 
references to ‘Dodonia’ (so perplexing 
when we are considering Mavortio as a 
soldier) become flattering adversions to 
Henry’s founding of the Navy; Mavortio’s 
patronage of the arts at once grows com- 
prehensible; and the anti-Catholic motiva- 
tion of the poem also clarifies. What more 
likely than a satire upon the Roman Church 
fused with a laudation of the Tudors? 

By this interpretation ‘ Delta’ becomes 
England, that ‘precious stone set in the 
silver sea’ (it is, after all, even closer to a 
Delta-shape than Ireland), and Henry 
becomes a sort of St. George, defending his 
country against the dragon of monasticism 
and Jesuitry. It is, however, important to 
get the time-sequence of the poem clear. 
In his description of Mavortio’s exploits 
Tourneur is, as it were, envisaging a lost 
golden age, the time of Henry’s reign, when 
religion was militant and the arts prolific. 
This period, he says, has been succeeded by 
a period (526-527) when ‘Mars himselfe 
goes wandring vp and downe, Associated 
with the sacred brood’ of the crumbling 
Church, and when the arts have fallen into 
desuetude. At this point he is, for the pur- 
poses of his poem, imagining himself to be 
living during Mary’s reign. And then he 
turns to the culmination of his theme, and 
declares that there is, after all, no need to 
‘exclaime’ to ‘the sacred heau’ns’ against 
contemporary conditions, for Mavortio is, 
already redivivus upon the English throne. 
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It is his successor, his reincarnation, Eliza- 
beth, who will restore the prelapsarian or 
premetamorphosised England: 

Eliza will you retransforme againe. 


The chronological progression in this part 
of the poem is naturally sudden, the poet 
having to move from the first half of the 
century to its close; but of the fact that he 
is jumping forward from Henry’s reign to 
that of Elizabeth there can be, I think no 
doubt whatever. Henry is the ostensible 
subject of the poem and, it being addressed 
(as so frequently at this time) to Elizabeth, 
all that is necessary is to tie up the father 
with the daughter at the conclusion. This 
Tourneur does: a little abruptly, perhaps, 
but with no real ambiguity. 

A re-perusal of the poem in the light of 
this explanation shows that it is in some 
ways very much less obscure than it has 
always been thought to be. The verbal 
difficulties do, of course, remain; but the 
logic and the structure become reasonably 
straightforward. It is, moreover, hardly 
necessary to assume that Tourneur wrote it 
much before the date of publication. A 
reading public who recognised in Mavortio 
a portrait of King Henry would hardly have 
made comparisons with a rather minor 
figure in a Marston satire: such a tremen- 
dous piece of /ése-majesté would no more 
have occurred to them than to Tourneur 
himself. Mavortio, indeed, as the poet 
himself insists throughout the poem, is 
simply to be equated with the God of War. 
And, to his militaristic abilities (now under- 
stood to be more those of a strategist than 
a combatant—though Henry was no weak- 
ling in his prime), Tourneur added the 
references to the King’s own songs and the 
artistic achievements of his courtiers— 
Skelton, Wyatt, Surrey, Holbein, and so on. 
The whole poem is a compliment to Eliza- 
beth, who has restored some of _ this 
fecundity and spirit to the country, but its 
satirical content in the first half gives to it 
a solidity, a reflective solemnity, not usually 
found in this sort of writing. Had Elizabeth 
been younger, had she been less involved 
in affairs of State, less preoccupied with the 
situation attending upon Essex’s disgrace 
and execution, she might even have fulfilled 
the young poet’s hopes, and condescended 
to notice the compliment. 


J. D. PETER. 
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Queries 


jos JOHNSON OF ROXBURY, 

MASS.—The late President F, Dp, 
Roosevelt proves descent from the above 
emigrant from England, who is said to have 
arrived with his half-brothers Isaac John. 
son and Edward Johnson, with Governor 
Winthrop in 1631 on ship Arabella (named 
for Isaac’s wife and daughter of Thomas 
Clinton, 3rd Earl of Lincoln). What was his 
English origin? 

Was he from the Clipsham branch of 
Johnson in Rutlandshire, son of Abraham 
Johnson by 2nd wife Cicely Chadderton? 
Her father was chosen by Sir Walter Mild- 
may to head the College founded by Sir 
Walter. John Johnson had sons named 
Isaac and Humphrey—Sir Walter had a son 
named Humphrey. Volume 8 New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, p, 359, 
discloses information on the Isaac Johnson 
forebears, as does the D.N.B. on related 
Johnsons. Isaac Johnson’s grandfather, 
Robert Johnson the archdeacon, was a great 
founder of schools. John in Roxbury also 
aided the cause of education. 

Some believe that John came from 
Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, with other 
settlers of Roxbury, e.g. Miller, Weld and 
others. 

The several Maurice Johnson(s) mentioned 
in D.N.B. seem to tie-in with the Cecil 
family and to be a prolific family springing 
from a common ancestor, Maurice (or 
Morris) Johnson, whose wife Jane Lacey was 
of the early Earls of Lincoln in descent. 
Stamford, Luffenham, are the early habitats 
of Johnson in question. 


CHARLES FISHER AMES. 


IHOMAS HATTON, SECRETARY OF 
MARYLAND.—He was slain at the 
Battle of Severn in Md, 1655, leaving by 
his wife Margaret two sons: Robert (died 
(?)1678) and Thomas (died 1675, leaving 
a son Thomas). ; 
The Secretary had a brother, Richard 
Hatton, dead in 1649 in England, leaving 
a widow Margaret and six children, viz: 
William, Richard, Barbara, Elizabeth, Mary 
and Eleanor. 
This widow and her children came from 
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to Maryland and all married into 
Md’s best families. The widow married 
Col. Richard Banks, Eleanor, the youngest, 
wed Col. Thomas Brooke. She was born 
1642 (Md. Arch. Vol. X/356) and came to 
Md with her widowed mother and family 
in 1649 (Land Office Lib. 1 fol. 440: Lib. 
2 fol. 613). 

She as a widow married Col. Henry 
Darnall and had by him more children. 
ie Ge June 17, 1711. Her will 3-21-1724 
2-2-1725. 

As Thomas Hatton was Secretary of the 
Province of Maryland, will some one fami- 
liar with Cheshire show how he connects 
with Hatton in Visitation of Cheshire, 
Vol. 18 Harleian Soc. Publications, p. 113. 

Edmund Jenings, Secretary of Md, 1732- 
1755, in his will dated 3/10/1756, bequeaths 
to his nephew, Edmund Jenings, of the 
Province of Maryland 4 negroes, personalty 
on his farm in the forks of the Patuxent 
River and a life estate in the farm. The 
descendant’s parents were Edmund Jenings, 
Attorney-General of Virginia (1659-1727), 
and Frances Corbin, whose father was 
Henry Corbin. 

Was this Jenings family of the same 
branch as the wife of the Duke of Marl- 
borough—Sara Jennings. 

What is the correct pedigree of this 
Virginia official and property-owner in 


Maryland? 
FISHER AMES. 


PRESBYTERIAN CEREMONIAL. — 

Baxter’s Savoy liturgy contained an 
epiclesis and some of the English Presby- 
terian ministers retained elements of Medi- 
aeval ceremonial, such as the lavabo. I 
should be glad of any references which 
indicate the manner in which the English 
Presbyterian ministers conducted their ser- 
vices and any particular examples of details 
of ceremonial observance. I should also 
like examples of the use of the epiclesis by 
other English Presbyterians besides Baxter. 


F. H. A. M. 


HUMPHRY PRIMATT.—There are in 

Aberdeen University Library several 
Volumes bearing the bookplate of Humphry 
Primatt (B.M., Franks Coll no. 24165) and 
his stamp (H.P. surmounted by a cock, in 
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red). He may be the Humphry Primatt 
who wrote A dissertation on the duty of 
mercy and sin of cruelty to brute animals, 
Lond., 1776, but I should be glad if any 
reader could confirm this and supply any 
biographical information concerning him. 


Wu. S. MITCHELL. 


"THE KNIGHT FORTUNE. — A rich 

merchant in India, connected with the 
East India company, of the name of Knight, 
left his money to a Cavendish or Cavendish 
Macdonnell or his heirs. For various 
reasons the money was not claimed and is 
understood to be held in Chancery. Any 
information on the subject would be 
welcome. 

E. T. GREENYER. 


PRINCE EUSTACE SAPIEHA.—Infor- 
mation required of the sisters of and 
sisters of the father of Prince Eustace 
Sapieha, who married c. 1820 Mary d. of 
Peter Patten-Bold, of Bauk Hall, Lancs. 


P. THOMAS. 


EORGE BORROW ON ENGLISH 
GYPSIES.—George Borrow, writing 

in 1841, said of the English gypsies: “ it is 
probable that ere the conclusion of the 
present century they will have entirely dis- 


appeared.” At that date, he estimated 
their numbers as “considerably under ten 
thousand.” 


Fifteen years ago, when I lived in the 
New Forest, they had certainly not dis- 
appeared. What is the position to-day? 


P. D. M. 


RESTED NOTEPAPER. — When was 
crested notepaper first used? I think 

not more than a hundred years ago. 
Turning over tens of thousands of old 
letters, I remember seeing no crest or coat- 
of-arms of earlier date than about 1850 
shown on the notepaper. About that time 
Thomas Culleton advertised freely in The 
Illustrated London News, then a new 
publication, asking people to “send name 
and county,” and 7s. 6d., for a description 
of their armorial bearings. Many must 
have done so, and were provided with what 
they fondly imagined were their ancestral 
arms by this heraldic stationer, who seldom 
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if ever gave any authority for his statement. 

Say the inquirer’s name was Reap; he 
would get a reply “ ReaD beareth” so and 
so, and the arms of READE of Barton, Berks, 
might be quoted by the stationer. Years 
after, looking up the county history, the 
present-day descendant is delighted to find 
his “family crest, used for generations,” 
ascribed to this old county family and move 
no further in the matter, convinced that he 
“belongs.” I fancy that crested notepaper 
is dying out. Will “old boys” who “ col- 
lected crests” let me know of the earliest 
usage in point of date? 

GEORGE SHERWOOD, F.S.G. 
48 Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 


"THE PIANOLA. — In Alice Acland’s 

recently-published book, “Caroline 
Norton” (Constable), there appears in 
p. 43 this statement: “Caroline bought a 
=— piano.” The year referred to is 
1829. 

As “ pianola” is a trade-name, there is, 
I think, strictly no such thing as a “ pianola 
piano,” but apart from that it is a matter 
of surprise to learn that in 1829 any device 
of the pianola or piano-player sort was in 
existence. The general public certainly 
looked upon them as entire novelties when 
they came on the market in the 1890's, at 
a guess; it may have been a year or two 
earlier. 

It would be interesting to know just what 
was the instrument that Caroline Norton 
bought. 

R. S. FoRMAN. 


HUGH WESTBURY. — Author of 
‘ Frederick Hazzleden,’ 3 vols., Mac- 
millan, 1887. Acte, 3 vols., Bentley, 1890 
(and one-volume, 1898). Deliverance of 
Robert Carter, 2 vols., Bentley, 1891 [1890]. 
Is anything known of him, e.g., his date 
of death? It has been suggested that 
“Hugh Westbury ” is a pseudonym, but the 
name is not be to found in two standard 
dictionaries of anonymous and pseudony- 
mous books. 


STAGE STAMPS OF GREAT BRI- 

TAIN.—A recent cursory examination 
of a very mediocre collection of postage 
stamps tempts me to ask the following 
questions : 
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Was the crowned monarch’s head op 
postage stamps confined to Great Britain? 

Was Queen Victoria, as an elderly widow, 
the first of our sovereigns to be represented 
without a crown (I assume that the coronet 
or tiara in the early Queensland, Tasmania 
and other designs may be termed a crown)? 

When did the Crown assume its present 
absurd position and dimensions, floating by 
some strange act of levitation above the 
Royal head, too small to be wearable and 
too large to form part of the surrounding 
decoration, as was usual formerly when the 
Royal head was uncrowned? 

P. D. M. 


FEEL AIR.’—When I was a boy I 
heard my grandfather use this expres- 
sion, with reference to a workman’s dinner 
awaiting its owner, who had probably left 
it to get the tea, or something of that sort. 
The phrase was used in the sense of feeling 
that the sight was rather sacred. I may not 
have heard or remembered the words cor- 
rectly. Can any reader explain them? 


G. V. H. 


NATHANIEL WOODARD (1811-1891), 

founder of the Woodard schools. He 
was the ninth child and fifth son of John 
Woodard of Basildon Hall, Essex. Is any- 
thing more known of the father? and who 
was the mother? Her name is not given in 
Sir John Otter’s memoir of Woodard. 


L. T. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Some years ago I 
read a novel of Australian life. The 

hero was called John and he had a feud with 
a family named Carter. John had the nick- 
name of ‘ Thunderbolt’ and came to a bad 
end in the Bush. I should much like to 


identify this book. 
SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 
Cheadle, North Staffs. 


AUTHOR WANTED.—A poem, a sonnet 

I believe, which begins: “ This world 
has work for us: we must refuse No honest 
task, nor uncongenial toil.” I read this pro- 
bably thirty years ago and would like to trace 
the rest of the context and the writer. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 
Cheadle, North Staffs. 
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Replies 


HONEIN BEN IZAAK (cxciii. 239).—He 
appears as Hunain ibn Ishak in the 
catalogues of the Library of Congress, which 
contains four titles under his name, and of 
the British Museum, which contains ten. His 
full name was Abu Zaid Hunain ibn Ishak 
a-‘Ibadi (809 or 810-873). According to 
Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der Ara- 
bischen Litteratur, v. i, P. 205, 206, which 
gives extensive bibliographical references, he 
was born in Hira, where his father was a 
pharmacist, member of a family belonging to 
Christian Arab tribe of ‘Ibadid. He re- 
mained loyal to the faith of his fathers until 
the last. As a young man he went to 

and studied there under the famous 
physician Jahja ibn Masawaihi. His educa- 
tion is said to have been completed by a 
trip to Asia Minor, where he learned the 
Greek language. Upon returning to his 
home, he settled in Bagdad as a teacher and 
writer in the field of medicine. There he 
won the confidence of the Calif al Muta- 
wakkil, who made him his personal physi- 
cian. He composed many medical and 
philosophical tracts, but his principal service 
was as a translator of Greek books. He 
inspired many pupils, among whom his son, 
Ishdk ibn Hunain, was the most famous, to 
similat activities. As a result of his ideas 
on iconolatry, the subject of vigorous debate 
in the Eastern Church at that time, he was 
excommunicated by Bishop Theodosius. 
Embittered over this fate, he took his own 
life with poison. The Moral Maxims to 
which reference is made is probably the 
Aphorisms of the Philosophers, a work that 
has survived in a Hebrew translation. His 
main sources for his philosophical writings 
yet Platonic, Aristotelian and Hippocratic 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 


TOUCHING ACORPSE (cxciii. 61, 239).— 

According to Geiger’s article on 
“Leiche” in the Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens, v. v, col. 1024-1060, 
many beliefs are connected with the touching 
of corpses, and there is an extensive litera- 
ture on the subject. Before one touches a 
corpse, he should repeat a Paternoster. If 
one touches a corpse in the open casket, the 


dead person has no rest in the grave. If the 
person who has touched the corpse (washin 
dressing, etc.) touches his own hair, he wi 
become bald. 

On the other hand, there are certain bene- 
ficial results from touching a corpse. If one 
catches himself staring at a corpse, he should 
seize it by an arm, hand, or toe or stroke its 
cheek with the palm of his hand in order 
not to be haunted. Whoever would divest 
himself of fear without permitting others to 
know it should go to the corpse after dark, 
stroke the face of the corpse with his hand, 
lay his hand in that of the corpse, and hold 
both feet of the corpse in his two hands for a 
minute. Similarly, touching the casket has 
the same effect. In order to lose fear of the 
dead man, the latter should be seized by the 
nose. 

Most peculiar of all is the prescription to 
seize the corpse by the toe or even to bite it 
in order to free one’s self of fear of the 
corpse in particular or of anything else. It 
is recommended that the big toe be seized, 
shaken or squeezed. Sometimes it is de- 
manded of*the survivors, sometimes only of 
the children. Biting the toe for this purpose 
is done especially by members of the family 
and by children. The principal motive of 
biting is to keep the dead person from 
appearing to the living. 

A somewhat weakened version demands 
that the living only kiss the toe or even 
merely the soles of the shoes. In 1667 the 
corpse of the Pope of Rome was so placed 
on the bier that the people could kiss the 
feet. One interpretation of this superstition 
is that the living attempts to extract strength 
from the dead. This interpretation is espe- 
cially applicable to the biting of the corpse’s 
toe or, in some instances, to biting off the 
finger-nails or toe-nails of the corpse to 
relieve toothache or similar pains. A distinct 
palliation of these beliefs is the idea that 
children or relatives should put socks on 
the corpse as a service of piety. 

To touch the corpse is often a therapeutic 
charm. Either the living sufferer transmits 
his pains to the corpse, or contact with the 
corpse causes such pains to disappear. 
There is also the notion, although somewhat 
less frequent, that the more effective corpse 
for these purposes is one of a person who 
died before his time. All sorts of troubles 
are healed by contact with a corpse: perspir- 
ing hands are freed from sweat simply by 
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running them over the face of the corpse, 
and the same device is effective for warts; 
sores, eruptions, growths are caused to dis- 
appear in this manner, or, even better, by 
stroking the face of a corpse with hand of 
an innocent child and then touching the sick 
member or part of the body with this hand. 

Often it is effective for the hand of the 
corpse to touch the portion of the body 
which is afflicted. Thus warts disappear for 
a German peasant who will touch the 
growths with the hand of the corpse and say, 
“Waarte ful af as de Dode in sin Graff.” 
Specifically, one should cause the hand to 
make three crosses on the spot and then 
hold the corpse’s hand over the spot until 
it becomes cold. Other growths, eruptions 
and marks are also eliminated by this proce- 
dure. In the Rhenish provinces a sick man 
who would be healed should tie together 
the hands of the corpse, loosen the cords, 
and then, while calling upon sainted names, 
hold the hands of the corpse around his neck 
for three minutes and wear the cord for 
three days on the bare skin under the shirt. 
Some special variations of this formula call 
for the hands of a dead child, a corpse of 
the opposite sex, or a corpse stolen silently 
and in the dark. 

In some cases, particularly toothaches, it is 
recommended merely to take the finger of a 
corpse, best of all the index finger of the 
right hand, and press or stroke the afflicted 
area. Another magical effect of a corpse is 
to stick its finger in milk in order to make 
the cream come up as high in the bottle as 
the finger has been inserted. It is also a good 
idea to moisten the back of the head of a 
corpse with the blood and spittle of an 
insane person so that the latter will have as 
much reason as the dead person had. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT, 1734- 
1832 (cxciii. 237, 306, 325, 350).— 

— Thomas Bainbridge, 10 Park-place, 
t. Jas. 

Francis Robert Bonham, 
general of the Ordnance. 
Edward Colman, Oxford, 1768-71, not 
mentioned in “Parliamentary History of 
~ County of Oxford,” by W. R. Williams, 
John Smith, of Drapers Hill, London, 
member for two months only. Archaeologia 
Contiana, Vol. XXVII, p. 59. 


Storekeeper- 
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John Blagrave, chosen member for 
Reading in the room of Richard Pottinger, 


deceased. A. H. W. Fynwore, 


A WOMAN WITH A MALE Chris. 

TIAN NAME (exciii. 216, 326),—In 
the south chapel of St. James’s Church, 
Taunton, there is a mural monument to the 
memory of Maria Wyndham, daughter of 
Sir Charles Wyndham and Dame James his 
wife, who died 19 January 1739. 

W. MARSTON Acres, 
Wedmore, Somerset. 


My younger granddaughter, aged 5 year, 
is Gary Elsey, daughter of Val Elsey, 
A.R.LB.A. Iam told that Gary is also used 
as a boy’s Christian name. 

A. S. E. ACKERMAN, 


In the census returns of 1841 and also in 
that of 1851 of the inhabitants of Sysonby 
(Leicestershire) there is a May Wright 
shown as “son” and in each case entered 
under the column “ males.” He is shown as 
aged 20 in 1841 and 30 in 1851 so was bom 
1821 (at Sysonby). Is May as a Christian 
name for a male common? 

A. St. JoHN Wricut (Lt.-Col,), 


Notes and Queries, 6th ser., v. xii., Nov. 
28, 1885, records “‘ Venus ” as a man’s Chris- 
tian name. I have known males named 
Doris (Upper Peninsula of Michigan), Helen 
(Smoky Mountains of North Carolina) and 
Willa (State of Florida). In each instance 
the individual concerned used his second 
Christian name, e.g. D. (for Doris) John 
Smith, H. (for Helen) Samuel Brown, etc. 
Sidney occurs occasionally as both male and 
female Christian name in the United States. 
Isidore Gilbert Mudge, a woman, is a pro 
minent American bibliographer. | ¢ T, 


BLUE OR BROWN EYES (cxcii. 479, 526; 
cxciii. 63, 195).—Reference to my note 
on the colour of artists’ eyes will show that! 
was not giving my own opinion on the sub- 
ject, but quoting M. Albert Dubuisson, the 
French critic and authority on Boningtot. 
In a letter to me dated 25 April 1927, M 
Dubuisson said, of Bonington: : 
“Le doute subsiste donc 4 mon avis sil 
cette question de la couleur de ses yeu 
puisque nous n’avons de lui aucun portrait 
qui puisse nous renseigner surement. Toute: 
fois il y a une raison toute physiologique! 
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yrai dire qui doit nous tirer d’incertitude: 
cest que presque tous les grands coloristes 
dapres les études faites récemment ont eu les 

bruns, et Bonington est un trés re- 
marquable coloriste.” 

The portrait in the possession of M. 
Gabriel Renand is reproduced as the frontis- 
piece to Mr. Shirley’s book and is dated 
1825. The features bear no resemblance to 
those in Mrs. Carpenter’s portrait or to the 
posthumous portrait in the print by Colin. 
It may be seriously doubted if Bonington 
ever painted any portraits in oil. The Jockey, 
the Chinaman and the Man in the Top Hat 
also reproduced by Mr. Shirley can almost 
certainly be rejected as not by him. A por- 
trait of the Old Governess (though there 
never was an old governess in the Bonington 
family) acquired by the Louvre in 1881, and 
said to have belonged to a Mr. Webb and 
been catalogued in 1837, has a longer pedi- 
gree than any other portrait attributed to 
Bonington, but it bears distinct resemblances 
to portraits undoubtedly by his father which 
are in Nottingham collections. 

In May 1929 a portrait, subject unnamed, 
by Delacroix was sold at Sotheby’s for 
£740. More than one interested person 
thought that it was very likely a portrait of 
Bonington. In whose possession is it now, 
and what further can be said about it? 


S. R. 


PALINDROMES (exci. 104, 190; cxciii. 
16).—May I be allowed to enrich your 
collection by two Czech samples? 

1. Kobyla ma maly bok. (i.e.: The mare 
has a small flank.) 

2. Lososa zas osol. (i.e.: Salt again the 
salmon.) 

German palindromes were the subject of 
an article by Otto Promber, published in 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, 
February 27, 1942, from which I quote the 
following sentences : 

1. Die Liebe fleht: Helfe bei Leid! 

2. Bei Leid lich stets Heil die Lieb. 

3. Eine treue Familie bei Lima feuerte 


nie. 

4. Bei Liese sei lieb! 

It is interesting to read in Promber’s 
article that the statement that the author of 
the single-word-palindrome “ Reliefpfeiler ” 
was the philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer. 
O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
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Nosoby’s FRIENDS (cxciii. 307, 328, 
371).—I should like to assure Mr. 
WALTER H. PHILLips that Nobody’s Friends 
Club continues to flourish and is now in 
its 149th year of existence. 
As to the history of the Club up to 1885 
to which he refers a further volume bringing 
the story up to last year is now in the press. 


JOHN Murray. 


| HOUSES (clxxx 80, 121, 137, 159, 

176, 215, 229, 268, 283. clxxi 97).— 
There are the remains of an ice-house at 
Lauriston House, Wimbledon Common. 
Ice was cut from Rushmere under a 
Common Right. The house was a circular 
building with a dome, and an entrance 
passage built of brick, but it is now almost 


totally destroyed. A. TOASE. 


THE OLDEST INN (cxcii. 332).—The 
Mulberry Tree Inn still stands in 
Richmond Road, East Twickenham, of 
which locality St. Margaret’s forms part and 
so appears in P.O. Guides. Moreover, the 
Southern Railway have a station there. 

As to the “oldest Inn” many years of 
enquiry have led me to the conclusion that 
this is quite impossible to assert as the original 
houses of rest, etc., derived from monastic 
establishments or were adjuncts to the local 
castle. 

He would be a bold man to dogmatize on 
the subject of the Fighting Cocks or any 
other, but several licences have existed since 
early times, such as Ostrich, Colnbrook; 
White Hart, Drury Lane, London; 3 Kings, 
Threckingham; Bluebell, Chester; Six Bells, 


Horley. G. A. ToMLIN. 


As to the title of oldest inn, I think a clear 
distinction should be made between two 
classes of claimants, viz. those who claim 
that an inn has existed on a particular site 
although the actual building may have been 
rebuilt several times, and those who claim 
that a particular building has been used as an 
inn continuously from a remote period. In 
the former category I would advance the 
claim of the Ostrich at Colnbrook in Bucks. 
which may well be the successor of a 12th 
century inn, although the actual building is 
not of such antiquity. Any reliable informa- 
tion (apart from the usual printed sources) 
concerning this inn would be much appre- 
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The Library 


AMERICAN FICTION 1774-1850. A 
contribution towards a bibliography. By 
Lyle H. Wright. Revised edition. 
Huntington Library Publications. San 
Marino, California, 1948. XVIII. 355 pp. 


"THERE is ample scope for work in 

the field of bibliography of American 
writing. Mr. Wright has made a wise 
decision in choosing to contribute toward 
a bibliography of American fiction 1774- 
1850 because it is a subject of wide appeal. 
Not students of American literature only, 
but also all students of literature in the 
English language will welcome this impor- 
tant contribution, now in its second edition. 
Since the appearance of the first edition in 
1939, the work has been enlarged by the 
inclusion of approximately six hundred 
more titles and editions. The scope of the 
work places the broadest possible interpre- 
tation on the term fiction, and it includes 
fictitious biographies, travels and sketches, 
allegories, tract-like tales; and others of 
similar nature. It has been impossible to 
check all the entries and references, but 
so far as this has been done no errors have 
been detected. 

This work has been well done, both with 
regard to the ground covered and also in the 
form of its presentation. In some instances 
brief annotations have been included. While 
these are a helpful guide to the type of story, 
they are all too brief and too few. Refer- 
ence has been facilitated by the addition 
of a chronological and a title index. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By Rupert Croft- 
Cooke. Home and Van Thal. 6s. net. 


THE final effect of Mr. Croft-Cooke’s 

compact book (in the English Novelists 
series) is to add another strand to the 
reviewer's thread of conviction that Kipling 
was thoroughly uninteresting as a person. 
This, paradoxically, is in itself a point of 
high interest, since he was as a writer 
remarkably interesting and at least a half- 
genius. If there were space to develop the 
thesis it might be shown that creative 
ability, acting as a drain on personality, 
leaves a writer in his human role as dry as 
a remainder biscuit unless he is born, as 


many Victorians were, with the gift @ 
superabundant vitality. Kipling, lacking 
that gift, became perhaps the first of a long 
and still continuing line of contemporary 
whose mental and emotional growth way 
arrested by an over-early detonation of 
talent. Denied adequate reserves of sim 
taining personal force, such men remain, 
throughout life, not freshly youthful bia 
tediously adolescent. 

Kipling was saved by his constant pre 
occupation with craftsmanship from the 
onset of that lifelong disgust which wag 
be the fashion in the next generation 
Though he was infected with cynicism and 
with the sentimentality which is its twin 
bacillus in all but the strongest minds, the 
fact that he was in the good old senseg 
maker went far towards neutralizing the 
infection. A blacksmith who takes pride 
in the making and fitting of a shoe-hay 
little inclination to brood disgustedly upon 
the possibility that the horse in his forge 
may be a houyhnhnm and its human 
master a yahoo. 

Rudyard Kipling the craftsman is cleafly 
shown in the present book, which serve 
its subject well by re-exciting interest in the} 
best of Kipling’s prose and by raising & 
time-saving finger to indicate the less good. 


THE GENEALOGISTS’ MAGAZINE. 
Official Organ of the Society of Ger 
ealogists. June 1948. Vol. 10, No. 6 
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"THE historic and valuable Library at 
Guildhall suffered heavily when London 
was blitzed: a considerable proportion of 
the books was destroyed or damaged and 
more than half the storage space was lost. 
But it carries on undaunted. In a lecture 
delivered to the Society, which forms the 
opening article to this number of theif 
journal, Mr. Raymond Smith, the Libr 
rian, emphasises the value of the printed 
and manuscript collections to the genealogist 
or topographer in any part of the county, 
made accessible by a willing and efficient 
staff. ‘ Beginner’s Luck,’ by P. G. Wilson, 
recounts an amateur’s adventures in seek 
ing the Dutch ancestors of the Irish 
of Bor. The list of additions to i 
Society’s Library occupies fourteen pene 
small print, while reviews run to 
pages. 
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